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Among other beneficial effects of Agricultural 
Associations, we believe the advancement of mo- 
rality is, by no means, the least important. But 
how are good morals to be promoted by Societies 
which profess to have for their object the im- 
provement of agricultural theory and practice ? 
The answer is obvious. ‘There is an.old saw and 
a true one, that when the devil catches folks idle, 
he never fails to set them at work—at mischie- 


vous work too—since it is well understood, that | 


is I al Majesty never attempted agoodthing; |. é f 
ns Lopate Seeger plies o private and public prosperity. 


and that even when he aspired to dethrone his 
Creator, it was with a view to establish the ex- 
clusive dominion of vice. But whosoever is busy 
in useful and virtuous employment, cannot be so 
easily diverted by the arch tempter, as the idle 


muy be, into the paths of folly and licentiousness. 


Some folks, we are aware, deny any identity of 
person to the devil. But whether he be a real 
personage, or a creature of the imagination ; 
whether this ancient deceiver be cither more or 
less than our own evil inclinations, to which idle- 
ness is so apt to give full scope,are questions whici: 
we shall leave Theologians to decide. It is sufficient 
to know, that there are good and evil principles 
of human action, which prevail in the character 
and conduct of individuals, according to the pow- 
er aad disposition which they possess, to resist 
temptations, and adhere to the paths of wisdom 
and virtue. 

It is certain, that the Agricultural Societies 
have already increased, and bid fair still further 
to increase the industry of the people in various 
ways. In this respect alone, we cannot but 
hope they may long remain as monuments of the 
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the laudable determination to triumph in the ex- 
‘cellence of her fabric, over rival works of the 
| same kind, willthus be preserved from wander- 
‘ing thoughts and idle imaginations ; her princi- 
ples of virtue will be confirmed and fortified, at 
the same time that she is adding to the stock of | 


wisdom of their founders and patrons in the pub- 
lic councils of our country. 

The premiums which they award for domestic 
manufactures, encourage and protect female vir- 
tue, by exciting among the rural fair, a spirit of 
ingenious and industrious emulation. ‘The young 
woman who is engaged in the praise-worthy em- 
ployment of fabricating a carpet, a coverlit, or 
any other necessary article of domestic use, with 


The employ- 


PIANO, Which ought to be devoted to needle- 
work ; and the sweetest music to the ears of a 
country girl, ought to be that of her spinning- 
wheel, to which if she please, and nature has so 
gifted her, she may add, to lighten her labours, 
her own cheerful vocal-strains. How delightful- 
ly has the author of the Seasons made the beau- 
ty of Lavinia, when employed even as a humble 
gleaner, to burst upon the admiration of Patemon. 
There is poetry, but there is philosophy also in 


love and labuur : 


“ He, then, his fancy with autumnal scenes 
Amusing, chane’d beside the reaper train 
To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye : 
Unconscious of her power, and turning quick, 
With unaffected blushes from his gaze ; 





iment she pursues is honourable, the distinction 
she covets is worthy of her best exertions ; ‘for, 
it is one which the Roman Lucretia would have 


He saw her charming, but he saw not half 
The charms her downcast modesty conceal’d.” 


Among our own sex, the benefit to be derived 
from the spirit of emulation excited by the pre- 








been proud to contend for, had the Romans hit 
upon the same plan that we have done to call | 
forth the spirit of emulation among their rural | 
tribes. It is certain that industry imparts a new 
charm to beauty ; the fair hand that is usefully 
employed, is a more interesting object, than 
when it is seen in an idle circle, wielding a fan 
or relicule, with the airs of coquetry. or running 
over a musical instrument to gratify some group of | 
flirts and foplings. Weare not,however,inimical 
to music, at proper times, and in proper places ; 
for, as Solomon says, ‘there is a time for all 
things ;”’ but every lover of industry must regret, 
that so many families: in this country, whose 
means are slender, bestow so much attention up-. 
on refinements which unfit them for their condi- 
lion in life, and which, when compared with 
more useful ‘and profitable - pursuits, are truly 
peurile and contemptible. The pride of an ho- 
nest mechanic, we think, cannot be flattered, by 
seeing his daughter waste those moments at the 














miums for the best farm, the best crop, and other 
oljects of importance in rural economy, it is much 
more easy to imagine than describe. That the 
industrious, and consequently the moral habits of 
the rival parties must be greatly improved, is 
certain. The Farmer who is intent upon having 
the best improved, and the best cultivated farm 

in the county, will be seen oftener at home than 

abroad: he will be missing at the tavern, where 

he ought never.to be met ; and he will Fe found, 

where he ought never to be missing, but on ne- 

cessary occasions, on the soil which he is de-- 
termined fo make fertile beyon: the vigour of na- - 
ture, by the application of artificial means, and. 
extraordinary labour. His industry has received 

anew stimulus—his occupation is pursued with 

a degree of pleasure, unknown before—his ambi- 

tion is awakened, and all his energies are direc- 

ted to the accomplishment of a noble purpose. 

In casting our eyes over the Premiums announ- 
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the description of this pure and simple scene ot’ 
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ced by several Agricultural Societies, we are for- 
cibly struck with the propriety of most of them. 
But there are, perhaps, some omissions, which 
might be supplied with advantage, both to the 
health and mogals of the country. If, for exam- 
ple, the use of ardent spirits, be discountenan- 
ced by offering premiums to young farmers, or 
hired labourers, who should perform the most 
labour, with the least use of ardent spirits, in a 
eiven time ; or to those proprietors of the soil, 
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who should produce the best crops without hav- 
ing resorted, for beverage, to the intoxicating, 
poisonous rum-bottle ; a salubrious reform might 
thus be promoted, and the cause of virtue and 








morality advanced. 

That ** evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners,’ is among the first lessons we are taught 
at the parental board ; and one which, alas! too 
many of mankind forget, until the recollection 
of it is pressed home upon a bleeding heart—a 
heart broken by remorse and despair, and about 
to yield its crimson current at the shrine of of- 
fended justice. But if good or evil communica- 
tions produce purity or corruption of manners, 
it may be said that a total want of communication 
with our fellow-creatures causes a stagnation of 
our moral sympathies, which is negatively at 
Jeast allied to corruption. The spring that is 
hidden, however pure and wholesome its waters, 
isofno more value than one at which all may 
drink, but which happens to be tainted in itself, 


and poisonous in its effects. Association among 


" the good tends as much to increase and develope 


the virtues of mankind as_ evil communications 
do to cherish and extend the dominion of their 
vices. It is owing to the association and compa- 
rison of ideas, that so many blessings of civiliza- 
tion have sprung from the commerce of nations. 
We have lately seen with patriotic pride, the in- 
genuity of America, in the improved Plough of 
Jeraro Woop,transported to Russia, as a compli- 
ment to its emperor, and a benefaction to his em- 
pire ; and we have Jong been accustomed to the 
use of the sail-cloth, and the iron of Russia,as a- 
mong the best, if not the best articles of the kind 
manufactured in Europe. That this intercourse 
between the two nations, has a benign effect up- 
on the moral feelings of each towards the other, 
will not, we believe, be denied by any one who 
has studied the human sympathles, in their cau- 
ses, operation and effects. 

But internal commerce may be equally calcu- 
jJated ; nay, it may be better calculated, under 
certain circumstances, to extend the empire of 
good morals, and ‘ scatter blessings o’er a smiling 
Jand”’ than that which is carried on abroad ; hence 
the necessity, in a moral point of view, of aiming 
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at the perfection of internal Intercourse, which 
is to be found in navigable rivers, good roads, 
and commodious canals, wherever they are ne- 
sessary to facilitate transportation, and bring to- 
gether the scattered links of the social chain. 
With these impressions, we have perceived, 
with pleasure, among the premiums announced 
by the Agricultural Society of Cayuga county, 
the following, which is worthy of imitation by 
every society in the state ; nor do we think the 
Board of Agriculture could adopt a better plan 
than to appropriate a portion of its funds, from 
The 


premium, to which we allude, is thus specified in 


time to time, for the same beneficial object. 


the Expose of the Soctety :— 
‘* For the greatest improvement, to be made the 
























| more necessary, to rid the earth of parasite plants, 
ithe seeds of which are mixed with the seeds of 
\ealinary vegetables, and produce plants that feed 
(on the juices of the dung, tothe great injury of 
the legitimate stock. <A ilemish farm, in conse- 
iquence of these attentions, resembles more a 
highly cultivated garden, than many places which 
bear that name. When i first beheld these fields, 
I supposed them actually to be gardens, and was 
| only undeceived when farther observation and 
inquiry convinced me, that the whole country 
was cultivated in a similar manner, and present- 
ed the same delightful scene. 


Choice of Seeds. —It is an invariable practice in 
Flanders, never to use for seed.the grain. grown 
lon the land to be sown ; nor is the expense re- 
garded when the object is to obtain heavy and 
healthy seed. Farmers in distant districts ex- 
/change seeds with each other, and journies of 











present season, on any road district, within each 
town of this county, according to the number of 


. 


days assessed, provided that the care and skill of } 


the overseer be highly meritorious ; to be ascer- 
tained and certified by the commissioners of high- 
ways for said town—Five Dollars.” 

Rome had her Arpran Way, and the state of 
New-York has her ‘T'vuanpixes, one of which was 
projected on the plan, and was to have taken the 
name of the great Roman road, had the project 
completely succeeded. But neither Rome, nor 
the state of New-York, ever thought of improv- 
ing their roads by the offer of premiums, such as 
that which has been hit upon by the Cayuga Ag- 
ricultural Society. This premium, we venture 
to predict, will form the commencement of a new 
era in our internal intercourse, and social rela- 
tions. Other Societies will catch the idea, and 


|hundreds of miles are frequently taken to ac- 
-complish this desirable purpose. Vanderstrae- 
|ten mentions two farmers, whose grounds were 


! 
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alike, and who cultivated them with equal skill 
and industry. They had both been long tn the 
practice of procuring excellent seed potatoes 
from Brabant, which yielded in that province 
two hundred cwt. per English acre. When 
| transplanted, the produce was regularly, year 
after year, five hundred and forty cwt. per 2- 
| cre.* One of these men having, one year, to 
'save the expense of carriage, used potatoes of 
his own growth, the original produce of Brabant, 
pete repented the step, and returned to his for- 
mer practice. Flanders usually receives its sup- 
ply of flax-seed from the north of Europe ; but 
having, during the latter years of the reign of 
Napoleon, been deprived ofthat supply, through 
his restrictive decrees, the produce of that va- 
luable plant was not more than half the usual 
quantity, which besides was greatly inferior to 
preceding crops. 











as the spirit progresses, our common highways 
will become better than our turnpikes, some of | 
which are little better than public nuisances.— | 
The increased facility of travelling will promote | 
commerce, hospitality and friendship, and pos- | 
terity avill have reason to bless the day which | 
gave birth to Agricultural Societies, and reared 
the standard of improvoment in rural economy, 
domestic manufactures, and moral habits. 
. H. H. Jr. 





Flemish Husbandry. 
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Lerrer IV. 


Weeding and Hoeing.—The Flemish farmer 
never considers his work half done until his fields 
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are completely freed from weeds. This is ef- 
fected, in a great measure, by repeated digging, 
by which the upper stratum, that contains the | 
seeds and roots of noxious plants, is buried suf- | 
ficiently deep into the ground to *prevent their | 
vegetating. When weeds do appear, they are | 
immediately extirpated either by the harrow be- | 
fore the grain is sown, or afterwards by careful | 


Although the Flemish are the most particular 
people in the world as to the choice of their 
seeds, they are sometimes deceived. An in- 
stance of this happened a few years ago, which 
was followed by very injurious consequences.— 
A person brought some flax-seed from Riga, 
which he sold for sound seed. It was, however, 
superannuated, but he had contrived to give it a 
fresh and healthy appearance, and thus imposed 
on the best judges. The farmers, deceived by 
the false mark, bought and sowed the seed, none 
of which ever appeared above the ground.— 
‘* The desolation of the country was universal ; 
the loss was estimated at several millions of flo- 
rins ; and the offender escaped the punishment 
he merited, only through the intercessions of 
several powerful friends, who found means to 
stifle the affair, notwithstanding the cries of its 
numerous victims.” I recollect a case somewhat 
similar to this, which happened a few years ago 
in Edinburgh. A respectable seed merchant 
there purchased a quantity of flax-seed from a 
foreigner, which he sold again in small parcels 
to the farmers, who, on sowing it, found that it 





* This great produce cannot fail to astonish many persons 
living in this country. But let them recollect, that the upper 
layer of the soil, from which the crops are produced, is never 
changed here ; that this layer, having been so often used, must 
have lost part of its ancient fertility ; that dung is not spread 
in abundance with us as in Flanders; and that it is possible 





and repeated hand hoeings. This they find the | 
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the species of potatoes grown here have degenerated. 
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was unsound; as no par. of it was productive.— |j lately appeared’in the New-York Evening Post, 


‘The seed merciiant was sued, and although he 
distinctly proved,that he made the purchase him- 
self under the impression that the seed was fresh, 
and paid a fair price for it, he was found liable 
in damages to the amount of the loss sustained 
by tie farmer who sued, upon the ground that 
he was bound to guarranive every article which 
he sold at the regular market price, whether he 
was Linpesed epen himselior not. These Tes- 
sous were not thrown away. In Flanders, as 
well as in Scotland, no foreign seed is purchased, 
uaul tie purchasers be fully satistied as to the 
qudity of the article, and the character of the 
seller. 

The Flemish practice, with regard to a change 
of seeds, has long prevailed in Scotland, not only 
as to potatoes, but as to wheat, barley, oats, and 
all other grain. ‘Che Scotch potatoes. have al- 
ways appeared to me superior to those raised in 
England, where the same attention is not shown 
to the choice of seed. It is a fact, also, well 
known in these countries, that the barley raised 
in Scotland, though greatly inferior in appea- 
vance, to English barley, and raised in a colder 
climate, contains more saccharine matter, or 
nourishment. ‘This has been tested by experi- 
ments at the distilleries, under the immediate tn- 
spection of officers appointed by the govern- 
ment, who reported a greater quantity of spirit 
obtained from barley, the growth of Scotland, 
than from that produced in England. The beet 
sold in the London markets, which had been 
reared in the Scotch distilleries upon the refuse 
grains, uniformly sells at from three to four ceuts 
a pound more than that fed at any of the Enghsh 
distilleries. 

This superiority unquestionably arises from 
the greatly improved system of agriculiure, ge- 
aerally introduced into Scotland, bat it is owin: 
in nothing so muc!) as to the very scrupulons at- 
tention there paid to the choice of seed. © Of late 
years, this branch of husbandry seems to have 
considerably attracted the notice of the Enjclish 
farmers ; some of whom, as appears from the 
English newspapers, have found it greatly te 
their interest to cultivate wheat, in particalar. 
o tained from foreien places, which, when grown. 
they convey to di-tant parts of the country, and 
sell exclusively for seed wheat. Jt was mentior- 
ed in the Cumberland Packet (an English jovr- 
nal) of 14th October 1816, “that a farmer had 
obtained 140. (4170.) per load, of 20 bushels, 
for seed wheat, on account of its great product. 
He had also obtained the same price for seven 
years past for this wheat, which had been ori- 
ginally imported from abroad.” 


My next communication shall be directed to 
the ‘rotation of crops” pursued in Flanders. 
Yours respectfully, 
GEO: HOUSTON. 
New-York, Muy 15, 1820. 
Domestic Spirits. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Sir, 
The denunciation of Dr. Mitchell on the use 








has given real satisfaction to a numerous class of 
readers, No language could be more apt, than 
that of our worthy citizen and philanthropist, to 
disignate the pernicious qualities of that bane of 
human life, so fondly cierished by so great a 
portion of the community. ‘ A quantity (he 
observes) of filth and venom, which would ‘erri- 
fy if known, is received into the stomachs of those 
wo drink common distilled liquors. They are 
io be considered as unclean and wicked spirits, 
tormenting sorely, and sometimes to madness and 
ruin, the mdividuals who are possesseed by 
tauem.”’ 


It would have been very desirable if Dr. Mitch- 
cH, as he is well able, had entered more into de- 
tail as io the deleterious quality of ardent spirits. 
What he has said, however, it is hoped will serve 
a good purpose ; and as it is the duty of every 
friend of humanity to promote his views as far 
as possible, I have taken up the pen under that 
impression, and from a desire to communicate to 
the public certain facts connected with the man- 
ufacture of spirituous liquors, in this country, 
the knowledge of which I have acquired by years 
of experience and observation on that particular 
branch. 


It is too trae, that mankind in general consume 
the spirits they buy of the grocers, without bein. 
aware of the filth and venom with which they are 
impregnated. If known, they would be terrific:! 
indeed. [ am aware that it is the interest of 
tuousands that this should not be known; bet 
what is the interest of so small a part of the com- 
nunity when compared with the health and safe 
y of the while?) ‘That the latter is endangered, 
the following facts ills rate : 


The principal object of the distiller in extract- 
ing spirit from grain is to obtun quantity. He has 
no inducement to attend mich to quality, be, use 
there is only one price in the market for com 
mon distilled liquors, be they good or be they 
bed. Hence the repugnant taste and flavour of 
tneir liquors, which acquire an empyrumati: 
aint by the rapidity with which they are drawn 
from the still The essential oil is Itkewise 
brought over in large quanities, which, of itself. 
- injerious to the stomach, and when burnt in 
th. operation, as is frequently the case,it becomes 
triost destructive poison. None would drmk 
‘Lis liquor in this city, if presented to them under 
its original form. Yet true it is, that it is drank 
every dav by thousands, disguised as Cogni ic 
crandy, Ja naica Spirits, and Holland Gin, wit»- 
out their being aware of the fact. The whisky 
as it comes from the distiller, is filtered by the 
rectifier through a layer of charcoal ; and after 
t' is operation, it is sold to the grocer under the 
nime of * pure spirit,” who mixes it with forei-n. 
liquors, which he then sells to the public as genu- 
ine. The temptation to this is great, as the 
desler frequently more than doubles his profit, 
by the mixture of a gallon of brandy, for instnce, 
which costs $1 50, with a gallon of rectified 
whisky, for which he paid no more than 50 or 56 
cents. Inthe course of the year 1819, about 
12,000 hogsheads, or 1,440,000 gallons of whis- 


ky, thus rectified, were disposed of in the city of 


of the c»mmon liquor of our distilleries, which LN ew-York ! 























But the deception thus practised by mizing 
liquors, is not the only evil to be complained of. 
Lhe prevailing mode of rectifying, as it is called, 
with charcoal, does not discharge the original im- 
purities from the whisky, but merely disguises, or, 
as the chemists say, ‘* neutralizes” them; while ,by 
an excess of carbon, which is imbibed during fil- 
tration,the spirit is impregnated with a foreign and 
nighly deleterious substance, which renders it 
even more pernicious when taken into the sto- 
mach than the whiskey in its original form.— 
Who, that makes use of the liquors commonly 
sold by the grocers, would not be * terrified” 
indeed, when they know that they are ‘* posses- 
sed by such unclean and wicked spirits.” 


Those who use charcoal for rectify ing,contend 
that the mildnes-, transparency, and absence of 
the whisky flavour from the spirit, which they 
manufacture, isa proof of its purity. Every 
inedical practitioner knows that crude mercury 
is rendered mild by chemical operations ; but 
these, instead of removing, increase its noxious 
qualitics. In like manner the effect produced 
upon spirits by the use of charcoal, is only dis- 
gusting of its impurities, by a substance which 
not only renders the liquor insipid, and utterly 
destroys its farinaceous qualities, but contains in 
itself the most destructive principles. Arsenic, 
too, that most deadly of al. poisons, has been used 
by the wine merchants of London, to give their 
white wines an oily appearance, the characteris- 
uc of age ; aud lead, also a poison, has been fre- 
quently mixed with wine and cider, to sweeten 
them for fraudulent purposes. 


There is nothing, in fact, which can restraia. 
the avarice of man, when gain is his object. In 
ingland, the use of charcoal has been substituted 
for that of alkaline salts. ©The innumerable in- 
stances of persons being suffocated by the carbo- 
aic gas, Which arises from burning charcoal, has 

t last opeited the eyes of the English nation to 

tne evils arising from mixing their liquors with 
that dangerous subsiance. Even in tiis city, no 
vhite man can be found that will long continue to 
attend the preparation of charcoal used by the 
rectifyers. Ina short period it completely de- 
-troys the constitution. The business is there- 
fore left to coloured men, whose lives are not 
esteemed so valuable. 


I cannot conclude without noticing the particu- 
lar purpose Dr. Mitchell wished to serve by his 
communication. If the gia manufactured by 
Messrs. Houston, & Co. Dusne-st. is brought to 


its present perfection ‘* without the aid of char- 


99 


coal or other pernicious ingredients,” as they 
have announced, I have no hesitation in saying 
that these gentlemen deserve the countenance 
and support of the public. I have tasted the cin, 
only a few months old, and it appears to me to 


‘merit the character the Doctor has given it. It 


is pure, mild, and of an agreeable flavour ; and 
what in these hard times, is not its least recom- 
mendation, it is sold by the gallon at less than half 
the price which I pay for what my grocer tellsme 
is ‘* real. Hollands.”” 


A CORDIAL DISTILLER. 
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_ SPLACTIONS, _ 
J MEMOIR 
» ON THE SUBIECT OF THE 
Wheat and Flour 
OF THE STATE Of NEW-YORK, 

Read at a sitting of the Board ef Managers of the 

New-York County dgriculiural Society, Febru- 
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CONCLUDED. 

Rye and Cockle are grains well known to exist 
to agreat extentin our wheat. The remedy for 
these evils is to sow no seed, but such as is free 
from these impurities ; but should they be. dis- 
covered in the growing crop, they ought to be 
removed. ‘Lherye plant is conspicuous, as it 
overtops the wheat plant, and can be cut down 
any time before the harvest, with very little la- 
hour and expense. The cockle plant is so en- 
tirely distinct ia its leaves and its flour, that it 
can be removed by the hand, or cut down at any 
period of its growth. 

Sinué is an impurity much more pernicious in 
its effects ; more subtle in its operation, and more 
difficult to be subdued. Whatever might once 
have been the idea in regard to this substance, 
the better opinion seems now to prevail, that it 
is a plant known as a parasitical fungus, (7.) the 
seeds of which, being extremely minute and light, 
are carried about through the air, and lodging 
upon the wheat while in blossom, assume the 
plice of the kernel, where they vegetate and are 
matured. This disease cannot be attributed to 
i corruption of the interior or kernel of the 
grain; otherwise this corruptive process would 
extend beyond the part first attacked, and involve 
in destruction a part of the stalk, and particular- 
ly the bran ; besides, the powder called smut, 
would be destroyed in its uniformity, by such 
putrefactive decomposition. If, however, this 
powder be subjected to microscopic examination, 
each minate particle exhibits the most perfect 
uniform arrangement. Smut cannot be produ- 
ced by an insect, for the closest obsrvers of na- 
ture can discover no relation between the econo- 
my ofthe insect tribe and this disease. The 
sting of an insect will cause the juices of a plant 
to exude in the process of circulation ; but such 
an effect is exhibited on the exterior part of the 
plant attacked ; the fruit is only withered or 
shrunk ; its nature is not entirely changed, as in 
this instance ; or an insect may resort to a plant 
in order to deposite its nit safe from external in- 
jery,and where its young may find congenial 
food. But there is no analogy between this ha- 
bit of the insect tribe and smut; for still the 
question returns, how has the farinaceous part of 
the grain so completely changed its nature ?— 
Most parasitical fungi have the ability of protrud- 
ing their little fibres within the corticle of the 
plant, from whence they derive their nourish- 
ment, and from which they cannot be easily dis- 
lodged ; but it is the singular property of smut, 
that possessing no such capability, it seeks a co- 
vering from external injury, and the means of 
life and growth within the epidermis of the grain, 
and while it devours the juices intended for the 
farina, leaves those for the bran to perform their 
office. To corroborate this position of smut be- 


ing a fungus plant, and at the same time to throw 
some light upon the habits and extensive opera- 
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tion of fungi in vegetaide economy, 4 have annes 


= ed, in a note, extracts trom that valuable paper 


of Sir Joseph Banks, upor the disease in. wieat 
called rust, and-te which | refer for further in- 
formation or this subject.* 

If then smut be the prodact of a parasitical 
fungus plant, and each minute portion of the 
black powder be a seed, (so that each smut ball 
must contain tuousands of seeds,) the remedy is 
easy in theory, but will require patience and per- 
severance before it can be completely suc 
cessful. 

It is evident that the first step to eradicate this 
evil is to sow no seed wheat but what is free 
from smut. tf such cannot be readily procured, 
then wash the seed in common water, changing 
frequently the water until all the smut be remo- 
ved. There are found in different communica- 





tions on this subject, many recipes for a proper 
lwash, sach as diluted sulphuric, and other acids, 
alkaline solutions, &c. but iis evident that the 
efiect of these is altogether imaginary, foras the 
ouly object is to remoye the smut and cleanse 
the grain, experience shows that can be done 
az easily by soft water as by any mixtures, and 
we are spared the trouble and expense of pro- 
caring a nostrum, which cannot be more effectu- 
al, and which frequently, when applied by un- 
skilful hands, will act upon the grain violently, 
and to the injury or destruction of its germina- 
ting powers. Secondly, in cleaning the wheat 
either by washing, fanning, winnowing, &c. care 
should be taken, that if the wheat be smutty, the 
rejected matter should be burnt or buried in the 
earth, and by no means, as is the practice of some 
farmers, be thrown into their barn yards among 
the manure, (under the erroneous idea of its cor- 
rupting,) and from thence transferred to the field 
again. Seeds do not so readily corrupt, particu- 
larly those of a noxious nature, but will frequent- 
ly lie dormant for years, until favourable cir- 
cumstances wake them into life. All attention in 
cleaning the seed and avoiding to disseminate the 
smut will be but partially effectual, if such a sys- 
tem be not generally pursued ; for however 
careful and neat a farmer may be in his opera- 
tions, if his neighbour be supine and negligent, 
suffering his land to be infected with this disease, 
the seeds of smut, which are light and casily ta- 
ken up by the wind, will be wafted to a distance, 
and thus often diffuse the contagion. It cannot, 
however, be expected, that an evilof so subtie 
and insinuating a nature can be removed in asin- 
gle year ; but by vigilance and perseverance it 
will be gradually diminishing, until in process of 
time ii is entirely eradicated. If the farmers at 
each town meeting would annex some honorary 
penalty to the practice of sowing smutted wheat, 
it would greatly accelerate its extermination. 
Chess, or cheat in wheat, is a well known plant, 
possessing every characteristic ofa distinct ve- 
getable, which produces itself, and therefore 
there is no reason for the supposition that wheat 
will produce chess. Farmers have not been suf- 
ficiently attentive to the circumstances under 
which chess makes its appearance ; but have 
assumed it as a fact, that because the chess crop 
is large when the wheat crop is small, that the 
former is produced by the latter. If this be the 
case, the same power of transforming themselves 
* See Plough Boy, No, 48, page 379. 





























into chess must be attributed to rye, ‘barley, and 
oats, as they frequently contain chess, and even 
indian corn, among which this plant is often found 
rowing. but it is not so, for nature has ordain- 
od that every vegetable shall reproduce after its 
own kind, aud in the whole arrangement of her 
works evidently abhors such transformation,— 
Chess is placed in the ground either by sowing 
ihe seed, or, as is frequently the case, is carried 
thither in the manure ; and when the season is 
{:vourable for the wheat, the chess is subdued ; 
mt if unfavourable for the wheat, then the chess, 
ancontrolled, becomes more prolific and abun- 
dant. Ifcare be taken that in cleaninzthe wheat, 
ihe rejected matter does not go among the ma- 
nure, and that the wheat when sown ts free from 
chess, itis very certain that there will be no 
chess in the crop. 

Summer wheat is an inferior grain ; it ought 
noi, therefore to be mixed with the wheat any 
more than rye, but should be brougit to market 
ina separate state. 1 would here remark, as one 
rreat cause of the inferiority of the wheat we re- 
ceive fiom the North River-—the universal but 
highly reprehensible practice of mixing together 
different qualities of wheat. I have often, from 
a definite quantity of wheat from Albany, selected | 
those grains which I have considered of a fair 
quality, and have been able to obtain from one 
half to two thirds of as good wheat as comes to 
our market from Virginia, We know that the 
product of the same field is usually of the samc 
nature, and the same farm will generally yield 
a crop similar in quality ; but different farms, as 
they are subject to dissimilar modes of tillage, or 
or 28 the soils possess different degrees of vigour, 
will produce grain dissimilar in quality. 

If, therefore, the merchant could be induced 
to keep separate the different qualities of grain 
as they are brought to market, the effect would 
be almost instantaneously, to give us a large pro- 
portion of wheat from our state, equal in value 
to any whatever. ‘The holders of the wheat 
would in such a case not receive a less price for 
the inferior grain, and would obtain a much high- 
er price for the superior. The motive for this 
practice of mixing the different qualities of wheat 
together, is, no donbt, to raise the quality of the 
inferior ; but if the subject be well understood, 
it will be found, that the effect of this redu- 
cing system always is, rather to depress the 
good article, than to increase the value of the 
indifferent. I have thus endeavored to state the 
causes of the depreciated nature of New-York 
wheat incident to the grain itself, and have an- 
nexed to each the mode of removing them ; but 
it will easily be perceived of how little benefit 
are all exertions to effect an improvement, 
unless a strong appeal be made to the interest 
of the farmer and merchant, by an adequate 
distinction in price between the different quali- 
ties of wheat, as they are free from, or mix- 
ed with impurities, which difference in price 
shall act as a stimulus to neat and judicious 
tillage. I would suggest therefore the propriety 
of some rule, which shall distinguish between the 
foul and clean wheat. 

I am fully, however, of opinion, that the radi- 
cal source of the evil we now lament, may be tra- 
ced to the principles upon which the office of 
inspector of flour is constitated ; and that unless 
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the duties of that ofhce are entirely changed, all |) uniform pian. 
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Bat as the inspector’s mark is 


efforts to correct the evil will be of but temporary || the criterion of its worth, whatever may be its 


benelit. Upon this subject 1 shall now enlarge, 
and endeavor to establish the truth of the propo- 


sition, that it is the tendency of all inspections of | 


the quality of an article, to reduce it, unless such 
quality can be tested by well detined rules of 
unerring accuracy ; from which it follows, | think, 
that the duties of inspectors should be contined to 
quantity alone. 

Itis with some diffidence that I enter upon the 
consideration of this point, because 1 fear that 
the community, from prejudice in favour of an old 
custom, the propriety of which has perhaps been 
hitherto unquestioned, will be unwilling to ac- 
knowledge the justice of any objections aguinst it, ' 











intrinsic merit, all endeavour to reduce the qua- 
lity, and yet obtain from the inspector the mark 
of the highest value ; for however superior to 
the inspector's standard an article may be, the 


)seHer will not receive for it an additional far- 


thing, either at home or abroad. 

How effectually, by this system, are the designs 
of nature perverted ; the fair ground of compe- 
tition should be, who shall furnish the best article 
and at the cheapest rate ; a principle to which 
we are indebted for most of the numerous com- 
forts we enjoy, derived from the arts ;_ but in this 
insiance tie oject of competition is, who shall 
make the poorest article, and obtain for it the 


unless they lead to something like mathematical | mark of the highest quality, which entitles it to 


demonstration, of which I fear the subject does | 
not admit ; but if my conclusions are not equiva- 
lent to arithmetical certainty, they approach, | 
think, as near it as any moral proof can do. 





the greatest price ; «a ground of contest, that it 
may readily be conceived must lead to an endless 
sysiem of trick and imposture, against which how 


| dithcult it must be for anv individual successtully 


. ~ . . { ° . . 
When an article of merchandize is prepared at || to contend, even when his interests and his feel- 


any place, and its quality decided by an individu. 
al appointed by law for that purpose, the charac- 
ter of the article is derived from that place and 
that individual, and not from the person who 
manufactured or prepared it. Thus flour is de- 
signated as Nw-York flour, in contradistinction to 
Richmond, Petersburgh. Baltimore, or Philadel: 


| ings both combine to render ii desirable. 





phia flour; New-York beef or potash, as con- 
tradistinguished from Boston beef and potash ;— j 
Virginiatobacco, as contradistinguished from Ma- |) 
ryland or Kentucky tobacco ; proving that the 
general character given to the article at the 
place of export, is that by which its value is es- 
timated, rather than the reputation of the person 
who produced it. 

This is a ‘* good inspection,” and that ‘is a 
bad inspection,” are terms very usually employ- 
ed, to denote the value of the article offered for 
sale ; the reputation of the manufacturer, or pro- 
ducer, being thus wholly kept out of view, and 
merged in the inspector’s brand. ; 

The purchaser regards very little the intrin- 
sic merit of the article itself, but only the gene- 
ral character it has acquired in conjunction with 
others of a similar kind, prepared at the same 
place, and designated by the inspector as being 
of the same standard. 

The tendency of this principle is truly unfor- 
tunate, as it levels all distinction of persons, and 
prevents the acquisition of individual reputation : 
by its operation the judicious efforts of one per- 
son are counteracted by the ignorance or mis- 
management of another, and the zeal and merit 
of some, are restrained and impaired by the su- 
pineness of others. All encouragement to emu- 
Jation is withdrawn, and that competition, which 
is the parent of improvement, becomes complete- 
ly paralyzed. It is in producing these perni- 
cious effects, that the inspector of flour is an im- 
portant agent. 

When the quality of flour is subjected to the 
examination of an inspector, he tests it by some 
rule or standard, which from its nature must be 
very inaccurately defined, and for the most part 
altogether ideal: but as it ts the characteristic 
of qnality to vary, it is extremely rare that the 
article inspected will conform to'the standard set 
up, or ifitdo, that standard must be ever vary- 
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|to.increase the subject matter of his office. 





ing, so as to prevent the long continuance of amy 





But in 
the present case | regret to say, that the interest 
wnd the feclings of the inspector are with the 
mannfacturer. The subject of his oflice is pre- 
pared by the manufacturer, and the emoluments 
are dependent upon him; and if those emolu- 
meuts are derived from fees rather than a salary, 
it is evident that the greater the quantity offered 
for inspection, the greater will be the protits of 
the oilice. ‘Thus every inspector is interested 
All 
facilities, therefore, afforded the manufacturer— 
every advantage thrown into his scale, are in- 
ducements to him to multiply his article ; and on| 
the other hand, the more the diiliculties in the 
management of his business are augmented, the 
more i3 he embarrassed, and disposed to confine 
his operations within moderate bounds. 

Itis very diilicult, and requires unwearied at- 
tention, nice calculation, and active industry, uni- 
formly to give satisfaction to the consumer and 
profit to the manufacturer. ‘The Creator has 
wisely ordained, that success in life shall be the 
reward of great exertion, a principle to which the 
human disposition is so very repugnant, that men 
would sink into indolence and lethargy, were 
they not constanily awakened and roused into ac- 
tion, by the penalties attached to inertness. Eve- 
ry person feels the force of this besetting sin ; it 
is the few who posses vigour and energy enough 
to resist its influence and check its progress, who 











sneceed. But when the active energy and skill 
of one individual, as in this case, are of no more | 
avail than the indifference and carelessness of | 
another, the great stimulus to exertion is with- 
drawn, and all become listless and neglizent. 
Again, when an inspector designates the quali- 
ty of an article, that responsibility or accounta- 
bility, which is the great security for correct 
conduct and jadicious management, is completely 
taken away from all parties. If the article is 
complained of as being of inferior quality, the 
maker of it justly replies, that it is the inspector, 
whom the law has vested with the power of 
stamping its character, and to him does he refer 
to explain how it has happened that an inferior ar- 
ticle should have received the denomination of the 
superior. This isat all times a sufficient apology 


44% 
him with a convenient and legal cover, for bis 
voluntary or unintentional negligence in the ms 
nagement of his business. It would be some pro- 
tection from the pernicious consequences ot this 
system, if the jaw, while it relieved the manu 
fucturer trom responsibility, should have fixed i 
upon the inspector ; but unfortunately this is not 
the case ; for notwithstanding an inspector should 
give to an article acharacter much beyond what 
it intrinsically merits, yet he is not liable to make 
good in damages to the person who suffers the 
injury sustained. Could such a principle be es- 
tablished, it woald be impossible to find a man 
sufficiently affluent to execute the office on such 
terms, for the wealth of no individual would be 
competent to satisfy demands which would then 
be made, in consequence of errors (proceeding 
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from ignorance, negligence, or design) commiited . 


in the performance of his official duties. Indeed 
it cannot be, from the very nature of things, that 
the inspector should be made responsible in his 
fortune. Neither is he in reputation, for if he 
were, how deep in infamy and disgrace must 
those inspectors have sunk, under whose admin- 
istration the staple commodity of our state has de- 
clined to so degraded a condition. All those 
who have attended to this subject for a number 
of years past, must be sensible that neither the 
manufacturer nor inspector are atall responsible, 
either in their fortune or reputation, for the good 
or bad quality of the articles prepared for com- 
merce, and which are subject to inspection. 

The feelings also ef the inspector, as well as 
his interest, coincide with the manufacturer. It 
is rare when an article is offered for inspection 
that the purchaser is present ; but the seller is 
almost always either present himself or represen- 
ted. Thus is an opportunity afforded, uninterrup- 
ted by the presence and claims of the purchaser, to 
operate on the passions, interest, or feelings of 
the inspector, and by arguments drawn from pub- 
lic or private considerations, to induce a partial 
determination, The interest and feelings of the 
purchaser, who is unknown, are frequently neg- 
lected, and the injury to the one heing remote, 
while that to the other is immediately experi- 
enced, the obligation to an impartial judgment, 
which should be sacredly regarded, is often 
slightly felt and but faintly pracused. But I do 
fot hesitate to say, that it is utterly impossible 
for any inspector to determine the intrinsic me- 
rits. and properly decide the value of this article, 
by the simple examination of the eye, (the mode 
usally practised,) unassisted by a knowledge of 
those latent circumstances, which are possessed 
by the maker alone. 

It is essential to the right conception of the 
true value of flour, thatthe purity of the raw ma- 
terial, and the mode of manufacturing it, should 
be understood ; for any person familiar with the 
subject knows full well, that frequently the eye 
is cratifred with the appearance of the flour, 
which when baked into bread will be found to 
disappoint the expectations that had been formed 
of it ; and on the contrary, it frequently occurs, 





‘| will give great satisfaction when used. 








on the part of the manufacturer, and furnishes 


that the article though not so fair to the sight, 
Thus if 
wheat is contaminated with smut, the fall mea- 
sure of that defect will not be perceptible in the 
flour ; but when mixed into dough, and baked in- 
to bread, the whole inferiority of the raw mate- 
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rial is fully brought to view, in the dark and dis- 
gusting appearance of the bread. ‘This is the 
case, though not to the same extent with the 
oiher impurities with which wheat is usually 
contaminated, 

There is one defect in wheat which is exceed- 
ingly injurious, and which it is impossible to de- 
tect in the flour by theeye alone, and that is if 
the wheat be grown inthe ear. blour from tints 
description of wheat may, to all appearance, pos- 
sess every quality of excellent ameel ; but st Is 
well known that it is impossible to make from it 
bread of a wholesome and dige-tible nature ; be- 
cause the circumstance of the grain being grown, || 
destroys the susceptivility of the uour to be acied | 
npoa by leaven, and therefore it resists tie tailu 
ence of exciting causes, and remains a dead and 
Inactive ma Afier all these observations, it 
may iinmediately be inquired, why the southern 
wheat and flour is so much superior to the New- 
York wheat and flour, as the former have inspec- 
tors as well as the latter? Vo this I reply, that 
ihe same causes have in fact depreciated the 
southern flour, and are progressing with anerring 
steps to reduce it also to the New-York standard. 
All who are familiar with the subject, have re- 
murked how degenerate of late has become a 
great proportion of the southern flour: the Fre- 
dericksburgh tour is materially depreciated, and 
has not for some time past ranked above the New- 
York. Petersburgh flour is daily becoming more 
degenerate, and the operations of the last year 
have much injured the reputation and value of 
the Philadelphia flour, Richmond fioar still pre- 
serves its superiority, but not its original purity, 
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and it is a familiar remark among the dealers, || 


that even this description has of late much dege- 
nerated. Each of these places have inspectors, 
who if they have not promoted, at least have not 
been able to arrest this general tendency to dete- 
rioration ; and it is a correct and sufficient reply 
to those who still urge the comparative excellen 

cy of southern flour, that its prostration is only 
reiarded, and that it must eventually share the 
fute of others. But to explain why it is retard- 
ed, | must recur to a former remark, viz. that the 
ereat competition in the purchase of wheat at the 
New-York market, by which the prices of wheat 
and flour became disproportionate, has been an 
important circumstance in eifecting the deterio- 
ration-of the New-York flour ; because when a 
high price is given for the raw material, so as to 
preveu © living profit, the loss must be prevented | 








their flour also, unless such a fate be arrested by 
the recent improvements at the New-York mar- 
ket. And here | cannot forbear to mention, by 
way of elucidation, that for some time past, winle 
the manufacturers of siour around New-York 
have hardly by their occupation gained a subsis- 
tence, tue same occupation at tue southward has 
yielded a rici protit io those engaged in it; a cir- 
cumstance wholly aiturtbutable to the absence of 
compediion ii ine purchase of wheaithere. ivor 
can L bere avoid remarking also the agency of 
the New-York inspectors in producing the deg: - 
neracy of the soutuern tiour. New-York is the 
great mart fur southern produce, and a greater 
part of the flour exported from thence passes 
through this market. It can readily be conceiv- 
ed how much it is the disposiuion of the smaller 
markets to conform themselves to the larger, and 
to comply with the rules set up by the large mar- 
kets, whether they be to enhance or depreciate 
the quality and value of an article. I think it is 
evident therefore ihat unless some measures be 
adopted of energy and effect to arrest the general 
tendency to depreciation, that the whole flour of 
the United States, and the wheat as connected 
with it, will be reduced to a base and unworthy 
character ; a circumstance which will deeply 
wound the interests of our country, by depriving 
us of those markets, which we now supply in 
consequence of tue goodness of our article. 

I am satisfied that the idea of an inspector of 
the quality of an article ts peculiar to this coun- 
try ; for as far as | can inform myself, (and | 
have taken considerable pains for that purpose) 
there is no such officer in Curope as inspector of 
the quality of tlour, or aay viber article that does 
not admit of mathematical precision. The 
strength and purity of spirits is tested by the hy- 
drometer, the quantity of cloth is ascertained by 
the yard measure, wine by the gallon, sugar by 
the pound weight ; but the qualities of these ar- 
ticles, as weil as that of flour, have in Europe 
been left, as they always should be, to the di-- 
cernment of the purchaser. It is not, however, 
fiour alone which has been debased by the inspec- 
tors of quality ; every article of our country 
which has been subject to snch baneful supervi- 
sion has experienced a similar depreciation ; 
ashes, beef, pork, and tobacco, have all been de- 
graded by the same pernictous influence ; and 
however some of these articles may have emery- 
ed from their low and degraded condition, their 
improvement is to be attributed much more to 
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‘tural tendency of the exercise of that oliicer’s 
| functions to depreciate the subject of tis care and 
‘attention ; if he withdraw that responsibility irom 
the manufacturer, which can aloue form the true 
basis upon which rests a security for the correct, 
upright and beneficial management of his affairs, 
and does not assume that responsibility himself, 
either in his reputaion or his fortune; if he Je- 
vel all distinctions of persons or exertions, and 
prevent desirable Competition ; if from the very 
nature of the article, no person but the manufac- 
turer can fully esiunmate its value and merit, it 
evidently i think follows, that the oftice of in- 
spector should be abolished as it respects the 
quality of the article, and be entirely confined to 
quantity. ‘Tbus will each manufacturer be pliac- 
ed on his own exeruons, and becoine responsible 
in his reputation, fortune, and future prospects, 
lor his good or bad management. Until this re# 
forination be effected by legislative interference, 
and until the otlice of inspector shall be consti- 
tuted upon entirely new principles, it is much to 
be apprehended that all efforts towards permanent 
improvement will be in vain. It will perbaps be 
objected to this change in the system of inspec- 
tion, that the community would thereby be ex- 
posed to many impositions ; that this would be 
the case to a limited extent, cannot be denied, 
but the effect of such a measure would only be 
to substitute (if 1 may so express myself) impo- 
sitions of but partial operation, which could be 
cuarded against, and for which there would then 
be a remedy, for those which are now universal, 
and what is worse, in a great degree encouraged 
and legalized by the present system of inspec- 
tion. 

Having now brought this subject to a conclu- 
sion, permit me to recapitulate a little by way of 
farther elucidation; since what oftentimes is 
rendered obscure by prolxity and diffuseness, 
may be made clear by concentration. 1 have 
endeavoured to prove that the inspector of tlour 
is the incipient cause of the depreciated condi- 
tion of the wheat and flour of our state ; the ten- 
dency of that office being to destroy the pecuni- 
ary distinction between good and inferior dour of 
the same denomination ; in consequence of which 
tie manufacturer ceased to make the proper dis- 
tinction between cood and indifferent wheat, and 
the farmer lost «ll inducement to necessary labour 
and atteation, in the cultivation and care of his 
grain, permitiing foreign impurities to grow up 














by reducing the quality of the article. Now,’ 
heretofore competition has not been excited to | 
the same extent in the southern markets as at || 
New-York, and the price of the manufactured | 
and raw material has net been so Jisproportioned, | 
and therefore the motive for iegeneracy has not, 


severe pressure upon those who prepare them 
for market, and wiio have suffered severely 
from their degeneracy, than toany benign agency | 
of inspectors. I proof of this fact, | will men- 
tion as an instase the recent attempt to improve 
tre New-Yorx ilour. In consequence of its de- 





been so urgent; but wherever that competition | 
has been increased,-we feel immediately its con- | 
eomitant effect produced, viz. the degeneracy of | 
the flour. Thus the competion was first increas- 
ed at Fredericksbureh, and it was there that four | 
first began to depreciate ; then at Petersburgh, 

antl followed by tie same resulis. At Richmond 

(however singular it may appear) there has been , 
RO great competition, until the last year ; hence , 
their flour is the best ; bnt now that the compe- | 
tition in the purchase of wheat has extended it- 

self te that place, it will undoubtedly degrade \ 


graded staie it had been almost wholly excladed 
from those uarkeis heretofore supplied by us ; a 
circmstas e which has operated painfully ‘upon 
the men facturer’s iuterest, and taught him the 
necessi y of improving the article, in order to 
bring i again ato consumption ; a necessity how- 
ever not created by the inspector, and an im- 
provement rather adverse than consonant to the 
views of that officer. ‘ 

If then I have succeeded in proving that the 
inspec tof flour s the primary and continued 
cause of tie evil we now lament ; if it is the na- 


and be harvested with it. Bot as it is impossible 
to make a good article from mferior materials, it 
is essential that the wheat should be improved, 
and to that end | have pointed out the d-feets in 
the wheat prepared for ma:ket, and the naturat 
remedy for such defects. 1 have endeavoured to 
show why the southern wheat and flour are su- 
perior te our’s, and in what tanner they also aro 
progressing to a state of equal degradation with 
the New York wheat and flour, and from the same 
causes which operate on the latter. EF have ex- 
hibited the pernicious influence of the office of 
inspector of flour, modelled as it is at present,. 
and have suggested the proper remedy for this 
evil. I can now only farther observe, that in an 
evil of so long standing as the one we deplore, 
which has penetrated to the vitals of the sutiject 
itself, it cannot be expected that the remedies 








| Suggested should instantaneously restore the sub- 
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ject to a healthful state, but | am convinced, that 
if the remedies recommended for either of the 
causes of the evil, are steadily and faithfully ap- 
plied, the cure is certain, and that such cure will 
be accelerated, if the whole morbid parts of the 
system are at once attacked by their correspond- 
ent applications. 

New-York, February 17th, 1820. 
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The present number completes the Firs vo- 
ume Of THe Proven Boy. A TiTLe pace and 
an INDEX are forwarded with this sheet to each 
subscriber. 

In future, no subscription will be received for 
Tue Provenu Boy for a less term than one year, 
always to commence with the beginning of a vo- 








lume. 
The numbers of the first volume, which have 


run out of print, are now re-printing, and to all 
subscribers who are entitled to receive them 
they will be forwarded in due season. 

Those who do not give notice to the contrary, 
will be considered subscribers to the second vo- | 


inferences. 
cessful experiments. 





Weekly Summary. 





Jume. aguin on the 2d ‘Tuesday of November. 
é¢p As this establishment has been carried on | passed are the following . 
at considerable expense—and as the Editor feels 
full confidence in its utility to the public—he | 
hopes that all who have not paid their year’s sub- 
scription in advance, may promptly discharge it, 
since they have had the value of their money. Itis 
a fact, that the same quantity of matter that is con- 
tained in the first volume of The Plough Boy, and 
for which we receive only Three Dollars, can- 
in the or- 





unknown wounds received in the revolution. 


impositions, 
circumstances do uot require this aid. 


not be purchased in the Bookstores, 
dinary book form, short of Tex Dorrars—and 


if on that size of type, upon which most books | secretary of war is to judge whether he is entitled to t 


THE PLOUGH Boy. 


made in an Address of Davin Thomas, : 


is Pre- I} 
sident, to the Agricultural Society, and was afier- ! 
wards adopted by the Executive Committee. —| 
Gut Mr ‘Thomas may not have seen the Sche- | 
nectady proposition—and may therefore be en- 
titled vertwally to the honour of a first projector, 
In any event, jus- 
tice to the Schenectady Society requires this ex- 
In Cayuga, it may not be amiss to 
add, the Society are indebted to the public spirit 
of Mr. James Woop, for advancing the funds to 
carry into effect the premium, from which, if a- 
dopted throughout the state, the greatest bene- 
fits to the community cannot fail to low. H.Hjrs 


The Fourth Lotter on Flemish Husbandry, in 1 cu 
this day’s Plough Boy, is worthy of particular | 
attention, especially that part of it which relates 
to the choice of seeds, from which our sensible 
Farmers will not fail, we toink, t» draw useful 
It may lead t» import:nt and suc- 


Congress adjourned on the 15th inst. to meet 
Among other acts 
for laying a new tonnage duty on 
French vessels; for authorising a summary process against 
delinquents to the treasury ; for authorising a loan of 33,000,000; 
for the continuation of the great national road trom Wheeling 
to the Mississippi; for building a certain number of snall ves- 
| cels of war; for continuing in force, and making farther pro. 
vision therein, the act to protect the commerce of the United 
States, and for punishing the crime of piracy; for authorising 
the employment of an additional naval force ; for designating 
the ports into which foreign armed vessels may be adinitted, |} . 
and fur continuing the act to provide for persons disabled by 
The law guput- 
ing pensions to the surviving officers and soldiers of the re 
tion bas been so amended as more effectually to provide ag 
by applications for peusions by persons \ 
(be applicant gust 
exhibit, ia a court of record, a schedule of all his properg 
which he is to be sworn, and is liable to the penalties of Pju- 
ry if convicted of falsehood in his statement, after whi the 
) 






he 








4 ] wv 
= eons . ~ : 
posted on the walls, i that city, aud in ail the manufeetus 
Viilaves for-12 miles round, calling ou the people to emine f 
waidaud effect a revolution, by force, if resisted. Lhe 
vishority had issued a proclamation warning the people t. 
they would be put down by military force, if they atien st 
any disturbance, and a force was collecting thee to over.* 
the radicals. By other accounts it appears tat a general i: 
suirection was meditated in the northerly parts of the Driti 
empire, and that many of the radicals bayt beeu seized ane 

committed for high treason. 

Among the radicals several arrests have taken 
place, at Glasgow, of persons go respectable that the papers 
forbear to mention their names. It appears that the radicals 
are so completely domimant in al! the villages in the vicinity ot 
Giasgow, that it was dangerous to speak against them. ‘They 
were even seen publicly sharpening their pikes. A late ac- 
count says, “could we give a view of the actual situation ot 
of the country for many miles round this city, (Glasgow) suc 
as itis, it would scarcely be credited.” yh 7 
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__ by the last accounts from London, the trial of 1} 
Phistlewood, and his coadjutors, commenced at the Old Bailey [ 

| on the 17th ult. that of Sir Chayles Wolsely and parson Harri- 





Sou, for sedition, was nearly finished; that of Mc!nnis and 


oe ° P . +, 
wruce, for attempting the life of Birch, the Steck port cousti- 
finished; they are convicted aud seuteused for exe 
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_ France a law has 
tie ay St 
by any 
prisone 


| been passed authorising 
of persons charged With treason, on a warrant signe| 
te the King’s ministers, and for detaining suc! 
tral. Ths eae mouihs before bringing them to 
a publica, J te the law relative to journals, aud period i- 
b tdiee on ate . also passed the chainber of deputies by 
these measures for ¢ a French papers speak very freely ci 
In France Ae. ct 1. the arm of government: 
dui eo ne minister has issued his circular 
seve, a $y of military vivisions, the prefects of depart- 
re Fs a ‘ans ou them faithfuily to execute the late law tor 
he Conaiibatinnen ps . mgr of couspiracies. The editor o: 
nisonment for et A vali das been sentenced to 5 years in.- 
velit amet Bs a beware: alleged to be an excitemen: 
fhaly. hdres 2.08 fer ecitors were summoned for publisis 
pons @ committee of assurance was estalished in favour of 
De victnns of arbitrary imprisonment. si 
A Paris paper, the Constitutione} 
Yertant diplomatic note from Russia is sp 
dares that the emperor will consider 
2 Of One state in the internal 7 
vility against his government 
he rumours of 
! are renewed, 


‘war between Russia 
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poken of, whic 
ns any armed interven- 
affairs of anoles, asan act 


a threatened revolution in 
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ial agg hey and the Ottoman Porte 
7 en TH. lagged ed Russia has a powerful ariny 
@ prese me seems favourable ‘01m plisini w 
bieaf hls drantoataee able for accomplisiing the 
A letter from Madrid, 
MPasteries are to be confined to a 
| hee a the rest to be abolished; and as ita }- 
B Baie he foese fe et landed property in Spain has bans 
Bssed by ustitutions, the replenis | 
HP ee by these i , *plenishment of the na- 
0 Paints ( Which at present appears to be at a low ebb, a 
‘pected, in a great degree, from this source. The aimy 
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of April 4, Says the 


limited number, and those ) 








: ‘ . sovernment. , ‘ is He reduced to < ¢ C 
are printed, it would cost [wenty Dollars.— ||" ‘The U.S. ship New-York, built at the wy- j fistit 40 000,000 of wr. paar of the king is to be 
i + eee a3 ES. . ie 27th inst. i t. fiat oF 815, it is understood that 
vy 4 ‘ ° 8 - || yard at Brooklyn, is to be launched on the 27th inst. _f is ft@his having unconty ravi andy s iat, 
We hope, therefore, that our public spirited pa bu It to mane ae guns, and in point of naval architfure, || degited large sums of money les the ran treasury, he has ; 
trons may one and all be satisfied, that they have |i and probably of force, has vo superior on the ocean. | - 890, one of the former aditears anten: a duke 
€@acrificed by the mov that surrounded shat would have 


the full worth of their money. 

Our subscribers in the city of New-York, who 
have not paid, will be good enough to settle their 
accounts with Mr. Winriam A. Cotman, No. 5, 


ie : . March 
William street, who is our authorized agent. 


with the place. 
FOREIGN. 


A London paper of the 17th April, 





In the Moral Plough Boy, of this day, we have 
inadvertently, as we have discovered since the 
first side of this sheet was printed, given to the 
Cayuga county Agricoltural Society the Aonour 
of being the first to propose a premium for the 
best improved roads. We find, on subsequent 
examination, that the Society of Schenectady 
county was the Society which first proposed 
such a premium, on motion of Isaac H. Tirra- 
In Cayuga, the suggestion was — 


Vives.” 


The Liverpool Courier of April 19, 


attempted and the the tumult was not then allayec 


nock, having taken 5 of the radicals prisones, the tr 
pelted with stones by the populace ; the troops then 
them, killed 9, and mortally wounded some others. 

armed themselves with iron railings, torn from the | 


were confined, and set them free. ‘The Glasgow H 


announced great appieheusion of a rising there. Pla 


xy, Esq. 








Yorkshire and Scotland, a simultaneous insurrection 


stated on oath thata plan fora general rising had bee 
that Huddersfield was to have been taken, the mai 
stopped and a revalution commenced. Some troop#free- 


The pilot-boat Clinton, after two unsuccfful | 
attempts at whaling, off Sandy-Hook, went outa thir@me, 
and succecded in taking and bringing in a large wha! 
50 feet in length, which was lately exhibited at Brook! 

‘he ship Elizabeth, that carried out th@o- 
ple of colour for Sierra Leone, arrived there on the 
The people she carried out were very well sed 










“A courier passed throuzh this country, ten days a rom 
Spain, with instructions from the new government fren. 


tacked tle troops, broke open the prison where thicals 


also 





out 


of 


e 
accepted, had he uot made 
remained in concealment. 

tego, is banished 


palace when 
a precipitate 
m Another ad- 
- The national cock:- 
ved to be the Principal 
new order of things, 


thehistitution was 
fic) He has since 
vis@he duke de Me 
ae ed and green Biscay is belie 
par y 00s o_ is unfavorable to th 
ormerly possessing certain priy; i 
g Privileges and immunities 
ney ? pone parts of the kingdom. The Siar Oe ' 
ae wenay. The same letter mentions a colonel ! 
ased from the inquisition, where’ he had been 4 
to whom a machine was fixed that was consts 4 
gainst his head, so as to produce bis death Seven 
property of the inquisitors in Spajnt, 
iscated, Every "he aes une 
to sup- 





ed. Spaniard who refus 
bonstitution to be denationalized, aie 
Bhe last accounts fro 


] ° | 
m Portngal it appears 














that t@volutionary spirit j 
: ry spirit is me ius iteclf 
panleGth a dis ti ; i S manifesting itself there, accoin- 
nied ratheteans. sis ho peing again united with Spain 
. ports were in circulation in Pavie’ 
by the accounts fiom that city, of 29th jo Paris, 
positiog revolt appeared ’ Marca, that a dis- 
promidyen ie . e among the troops of Prussia - I 
shouldiie vy the king, when-in danger, thata con ti ao 
; iven, but denied after Victory, not hay stitution 
go a t some superior officers, friends te th te : 
msistec Bec; 4 , 1€ La hae 
for this eng of the fulfilment OF tins bias yo 
eae been Droken, but that the aaah Big. 
| called fei, Slineabeean” t the troops have loudly 
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THE PLOUGH BOY. 
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ASHES, Pot -+----° «+ + |Ton):05 
Pearl ------+°*°°° 
BEEF, Mess --*+.*°°°°° bb 
Prime- - --- weer 
Cargo --->° Ug” 
BUTTER, first quality - + >> 


ee fur exportation - - -™ 
CANDLES, mould ------+-* 
Yipped -- +--+ -* 
Sperm.---°**°°°? 
EE ee 
CHEESE, American ------- | 
CHOCOLATE, New-York - - - 
atnimionen’ Ms NO.1. °° 2 * 
——omess AIUABY.2 oso 5 °° 
DOMESTIC GOODS, 








nn OO G+ 6 e+ = ¢ 
3.4 checks ----°°*° 
iim Te GO see eee 
iene Oh. 2.> =2.9.00 
ttine“_£- wipe swtoos* 
Plaids ----°"* °°" 
Bed-ticks - ---+ °°" 
Chambrays ---*7"* 
VRAT WOR 3 ne es: 
FISH, Dry Cod ---***°" 
an BRSIG 60 oe Be © &'o 
— Pickled Cod --**°*°** 
scale ---°°*""* 
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—— Fall mackrel No. 1 --- 
—_ No. f 
— No.3 ---* 
—— Southern shad No. 1 -- 
—— Connecticut mess shad - - 
nm JIGS. *.° 

FLAX - o tele 





FLAX-SEED, clean - * * * 





rough cee oe 
mé& GRAIN - -:°- ° 
he Cow York superfine : 
-__—— Philadelphia - * 
—— Baltimore - - . 
_—— Richmond - - . 

— _ Middlings, fine - - 


—— Ryeflour - ? “ 


‘ al - ° 
——— Indian me ? hogsheads 


Nheat, North River 
— Southern, new 
any Barley . . 
oon ae | ae 
mer. : 
GLASS, asa ia 


- 10 12 . ° 


—_—__e 


—_— 











GLUE , é : 
3U DER, Amer. 
GUN-POWDER, eg ee 
1S. Virginia ‘ » 
pracy ont River . 
HEMP, Water rot , ° 
Dew rot ° ‘ > 
a ‘ . 
NEY . 5 5 
rtOPS 1st and 2d sort . Z 
American ° + 
TR IBER, Boards, oak ‘ 
North River pine. - 
__—— Yellow pine 
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PRICE CURRENT. 
‘Corrected Weekly, from the New-York General Price Current 


and Public Sales Report. 


Per From baer: ates 


: detion of the Chrystabel of Coleridge, poetry, which we cannot 
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White shirting - -- -- y 

















PORUIR Yo 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Megazine-—We have slightly exa- 
mined the second number ofthe American edition of this work, 
and hesitate not to pronounce it will be found to possess much 
valuable matter, very superior in point of interest to the first ; 
which was, too great a portion of it, allotted to the recommen- 








but regard as only level to the capacity of a child of seven 
years old, Indeed we have serious doubts whether the writer 
does not mean to be understood as ironical. We select from 





tae number before us the following beautiful lines: 
N. ¥. Evening Post. 


STANZAS. 
Composed in Sherewood Plantation. 


* The remembrance of youth is a sigh.” 
Words of Alt. 

There is a moaning sound abroad— 
I list its passage through the trees; 
The desolate aud mournful breeze, 
With yellow leaves, bestrews the road : 
Dull—gray—and cheerless is the sky; 
The sun hath sunk —the sterile plain, 


Time alters all—alone I stand, 

And listen to the moaning brezee, 

And to the rain-drops from the trees, _ 
Down dripping on the moistened land: 
But thou, my brother, placidly, 
Far—far beyond the ocean’s roar, 
Within a grassy grave dost lie, 

Upon a foreign shore! 





Sale of Land for Taxes. 
State of New-York—Comptroller’s Gffce. 
UBLIC Notice is hereby given, that lists of 
certain lands liable to be sold for taxes, have beei forward. 
ed to the several counties in this state, in order to be deposited 
in the several county treasurers’ and town clerks’ Offices, re- 
spectively, for the information of all persons concerned ; and 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said offices, 


at all reasonable hours: And notice is hereby also given, that 
on Thursday, the seventh day of Octobcr next, at ten o'clock 





im the forenoon, at the capitol, inthe city of Albany, and on 
the next succeeding days, | will sell at public auction, to the 
highest bidder, so much of each lot, piece or pen of land 
mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 
to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or that may 
grow and may be due thereon at the time of sale 

The conditions of sale will be, that the purchasers within 
forty-eight hours after the sale, pay the purchase moneys aud 
receive certificates of their purchases; and that after the expi- 
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__— Albany pineb’ds A 


__—— Scantling, pine . 
——_— —— 08 . ° 
-— Oak timber . . 
___-— Shingles, cypress - ° 
—— ——- pie ~ . 
____— Staves, pipe + > . 
ST n«<_s . 7 : Pha . 
inh ao at . 
— ROhhd . 


____— Hhd heading - 
cath TOE ete bes 

L, Linseed . 
PLAISTER of PARIS. - 


P RK, Cargo. . ‘ 4 


Prime . . , 
Mess . . ° 
SOAP White . . ° 
3rown ‘ ‘ee e . 
TAX ees, white ° ° 
wax, B yellow. .. 





Naif hid in mists—while mournfully 
Comes down the pattering rain. 


The harvest wealth hath disappeared ; 
Nor sight, nor sound is left to bless ;— 
The very thoughts are comfortless, 


And leit the sombre landscape drear ; 
To grief that broods o'er bitter things, 
And dull, foreboding fear! 


Yet I remember—ah! too well, 
Remember me of glorious days, 
When beautiful the golden rays 
\ Of morning on these forests fell ; 
And birds were singing overhead, 
Amid the sky, their carols light, 
And wavelessly the river spread 
Its silver mirror bright. 


mie ge EP ew 


Up with the sun —a happy boy, 

O’er heath, and rugged fields, I hied ; 
And wandered by my brotber’s side, 
For hours, and hours, with heart of joy ; 
As searching round with eager foot, 

The pointer snuffed the tainted gale ; 
Crouched at the yellow stubble’s root, 
And waved his joyous tail. 


Yea !—often, o’er this very field, 

Amid the hoar frost have we strayed, 
Peeping down every leafy glade, 
Which, faintly here and there, revealed 
The footsteps of the timid hare ; 

Then listened to the plaining bird; 
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Or knelt, as forward through the air, 
The noisy partridge whirr'd. 


‘ Ah! happy days like lightning fled !~ 
\ For ever—and for ever gone ; 

\. Yecome upon me like a tone 

©  Ofmusic issuing from the dead. 

















f Before my view, is there unfurl’d, 

» A map of feelings, perished—past— 
The visions of another world, | 
Without a cloud o’ercast ! 


Of alf that lately siniled and cheered ;— 
Hence joy hath fled on changeful wings, 


ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re- 
ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective- 
ly, unless the owners, or those claiming to be such, of the lands 
so purchased, shall, previous to the expiration of the saul two 
years, pay to the comptroller, for the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys, 
With interest, at the rate of twenty per centum per annum. 
The lands sold to be subject to all cla:ms of the state thereon. 
And in case any land to be purchased at the said sale and that 
may be conveyed m pursuance thereoi, shall at the time of 
conveyance be in the actual possession and occupancy of any 
person or persons, the title of the purchaser shall then anv in 
that case be subject to the stipulations and provisions of the 
fifth section of the act, entitled * an act to repeal in jart the 
act, entitled **an act providing more effectually to ascertain 
and determine the true value of rea) estates within this state, 
aud for other purposes,” and further to amend the act for the 


assessment and collection of taxes” pa-sed April 13, 1819. 


ARCH'D. MINTY RE, Comptroller. 
Albany, May 27th, 1819 


(<> Persous who may irave made payments into the treasu- 
ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts preseuted at the 
comptroller’s office to have them entered and countersigned as 
required by law, are advised to present them in orderto be so 
entered and countersigned before the day of sale; or that in 
case of failing to do so, their lands will be sold, and they there- 
after be deprived of the benefit of all such payments 

Payments for taxes cannot be received on the days of sale, 
nor for two days prior to the sale, 


(<- The above mentioned sale is postponed un- 
till Puesday, the eighth day of February next, at 
ten o’clock in the forenoon. 


AKCH’p MINTYRE, Comptroller. 
Albany, October 2, 1819. 


ie Agreeably to an act of the legislature, 
passed this day, the above sale is further post- 
} voned until the first Tuesday of February, in the 
vear 1821, to be then held at the same place 
and hour. ARCHb. MINTYRE, Comptr. 
Albany, February 4, 1820. 











ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR, 


BY JOUN QO COLE. 


COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AD- 
VRTISEMENTS, for this paper. and PRINTING JOBS, of 
every description, which will be neatly executed, at fair prices, 
received atthe Post Office. All letters from abroad. directed to 
‘ne Postmaster, Albany, will be duly attended to. 

TERMS. 
THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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